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international agreements with the Reich. The coal mines of the
Nord have worked to capacity throughout the winter of 1940-41,
but it was nevertheless the free zone that was obliged to take
from the meagre resources of the Saint-fitienne basin the coal
needed to let the population of Paris have a mere semblance of
heating.
(f) The Prisoners. By virtue of the Franco-German armistice
the French prisoners must remain in captivity until the end of
hostilities.
Now, apart from any sentimental considerations, and even if the
Vichy Government is not over-anxious to bring back the prisoners
engaged in trade and industry who might swell the numbers of the
unemployed, on the other hand there are twelve hundred thotisand
prisoners missing from agriculture.
From this it follows that already the country districts, which
before the war were losing their people to the towns, are
suffering to-day from a dreadful shortage of labour, amounting
to about 16 per cent., which entails an automatic decrease in
agricultural production.
(cT) The Line of Demarcation. But the real tragedy of France, the
most serious consequence of the armistice, is the line of demarca-
tion. This can never be sufficiently emphasized and insisted
upon.
Any country that is not wholly industrial nor wholly agricultural
can in a crisis, by more or less severe retrenchment, succeed in
living on its own resources. And this ought to have been the
case with France, in which a happy balance had been established
between industry and agriculture.
But every country's economic system is so organized that the
whole country benefits from the resources and the production of
every single part. And that was even truer of France, where the
system of roads and railways was highly developed, than else-
where. The Paris Holies, in particular, saw the produce of the
whole of France coming to them from every quarter. The coal
of the North and the potatoes of Brittany were consumed in the
South, just as the wine of the South was drunk in the North. It
made an indivisible whole. Nothing in those days had justified
any attempt to produce at one point in France what could be
produced cheaper at another.
In point of fact the resources of what to-day constitutes two
separate zones were complementary. We shall here borrow from
a document that cannot be considered tendencious, seeing it was
published in the occupied zone (L* Illustration, March 29, 1941), the
following figures relating to the distribution of the principal food
products between the two" zones in 1938: